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APSTEACT 

This articl'^ describes the coaaunity-based block 
program ia the Pepartaent of Counselor Education at San Diego State 
University. This program allows counselor trainees to work with 
disadvantaged youth in schools and other community agencies. The 
emphasis of this program is on the development of skills counselors 
can use with minority students while concurrently fulfilling 
certification requirements. Students and faculty are selected 
according to inrerest and cultural background for the two-semester 
project, students spend 12*16 hours per week as coanunity interns and 
six to ^ight additional hours in practicum supervision and critique. 
The prograa attempts to provide experiences in: (1) building a 
learning community^ (2) responding to real life needs# (3) 
understanding the pluralism of society^ (^1) using a diversity of 
learning methods, and (5) giving continuous feedback as to the 
success of the project. There is little systematic evaluation of the 
program, but its strengths are identified as the emphasis on cultural 
pluralism, the curricular flexibility, the esphasis on the practical 
and the experiential, and the opportunities for students to assume 
responsibility for their own training. (OLB) 
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For some years the Department of Counselor Education at San Diego 
State University has been making extensive efforts to recruit minority 
students and faculty, to v:romotc greater awareness of the values of 
cultural pluralism, and to d-^velop a curriculum which would be more 
responsive to the needs of people of color. The culmination of ther>e 
efforts has beer the development of a multi-cultural community-baseJ 
block prosran: for :> linutcd number of fulJ-time graduate studi^nt:;. This 
program, currently (ly^S-YO) in its third year, is not designed to 
replace the existing prograjn but to provide an alternative to it, an 
alternative hopefully particularly appropriate for those whose special 
interest is to V'.ork with inner city populations and in multi-cultural 
settings. The purpose of this article is to present a brief description 
of the operation of and rationale for this alternative approach in 
counselor education. 

The conmuni ty - bascd block £ro^ram. The community -based block 
program is a special progritm within the Department of Corjvselor Educa- 
tion which focusses on couar.clin g out- of - school you th, i:re,'^ular school 
attender s, and unv^mnlo;'ed and underemployed young adults. Participation 
in the pr"»gram does not, of course, commit anv student to seek employ- 
ment serving these populations but most of the training is conducted 
within a social/cultural context with heavy emphasis on mincrity concerns 
and inner-city field plicencnts. The progran is designed both for 
students who intend to seek onplovr^ent in a public school setting and 
for those who do not. 

The community-based block prograri is meant to be commu n ity- based 
in two senses of the word "'comiriunity The program is itself designed 
to be a ''coirimunity"--an intact grou.j> of twenty-four students and three 
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core faculty merabers conriittcJ to learning and experiencing^ together. 
The word '*coim.iuni ty" is also used to refer to the locale of the program 
and to its ir.volvemcnt with its special target populations--inner-ci ty 
residents, people of color, unemployed and undereinploycd youth, poor 
people in general, and the schools and other agencies which serve the-a. 

Objectives . The objectives of the prograjn are basically the sajne 
as those for other counselor education programs. The difference i.? a 
difference in emphasis rather than in kind . Traditionally, the skills 
of the counselor for the most part have been skills developed by whites 
for use wit)i whites, skills ordinarily most frequently and successfully 
used by personravho tend to be young, attractive, verbal, intelligent, 
and successful. It is the special eir.phasis of this progran to reexamine 
these skills and to modify or discard them as necessary to make them 
appropriate and effective for counseling with other po;nil at ions . The 
initial objective is to develop the same counselor skills that other 
counselor education programs ♦seek to develop; the difference is that 
whereas other departmental programs then go on to attempt to hone these 
skills to a high degree of mastery, this program seeks to adapt them 
to fit the needs cf a different population. 

Since a substantial number of students in the program plan to seek 
emplo>'mcnt in a public school setting, the program is aesigned to include 
the specific objectives determined in advance by departmental policy as 
required for credent ial 1 ing purposes. Other course objectives are less 
specific, less clearly delineated in advance, and emerge as the semester 
goes on and become specific in response to individual student needs arid 
to concerns confronting students in coaTiun.i ty-based field placements* 
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Student Sf. lection . Student selection is a critical issue in the 
coTjnunity-baser'. block program. This program utilises a ^'blocV format 
which means that studeits admitted to the program form a self-contained 
unit which becomes in effect a total learning community. All students 
admitted to the '^block^' enroll in all of the courses offered in the 
block, and no others, for two semesters. Students spend a very large 
part of their time together in both formal and informal activities. 
To insure t'-at the group itself is at least somewhat representative of 
the :spccial ta.jct population it is designed to serve, the selection 
process is deliberately skewed to insure that at least two-thirds of 
those admitted are people of color. Twent>*-four students are admitted 
annually. Typically, the group will be approximately 1/3 Anglo, 1/3 
Ciack, and l/Z Cli:.cano. To the extent possible, the program admits 
.ipproximately an equ 1 nuinber of wonen and men. 

Justification for this unusual selection procesr. lies in the 
iwiturc of the program itself. As the core of its instructional program, 
the conniunity-bar.ed block program strives to achieve the creation of 
a learn in:: conrn unity i.i which students and faculty join in common 
cnt.?rprise, learning from each other and learning together with 
emphasis on the personal and the affective as well as on the profes- 
sional and the cognitive. In a sense, the program becomes a microcosm 
of the cultural pluralism of the larger society in which students and 
faculty deal with their own racism and sexism, sometimes in mixed and 
sometimes in homogeneous groupings. Thus, the student composition of 
th? program is central to the instructional metliodology and therefore the 
student selection process is of necessity designed to give primary consideration 
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to selection of stuuents who each bring sor:c univV^^io contribution to the 
learning coir.munity, 

F-acultv Bnckt:round , Like student selection, faculty selection is 
a critical aspect of the cor^manity. based block program. In the first 
Pl 

ace, facult)', like students, must have a snecial interest in and 
coninitment to the community-based emphasis which permeates the program 
and be terpcran»cntally willing and ready to give students personal 
access to themselves in the deeply intimate, intense, and timc-and- 
energy coiisaiiing interpersonal encounters in which all, students and 
faculty alike, ;nust participate. A second critical consideration is 
that the faculty as a group, again like th(? students, be representative 
of the cultural pluralism of the larger society, tor 1975-76, the 
core faculty were Dr. Ray Howard (Black), Or. Pavid Malcolm (Anglo J, 
and Dr. Guy Trujillo (Chicane). 

Faculty assignment (as differentiated from "selection"; to the 
community-based block progran also involves special important consider- 
ation unique to this program. The intensity of involvement that is 
central to the success of the prograni requires that core faculty 
members be assigned not less than SO'-b to 75*o time. Faculty members 
assigned lesser amounts of time simply ire not sufficiently available 
to students and do not have enough flexibility of schedule to participate 
fully. As so often is the case, the gain here is a matter of trade-offs; 
the gain that comes to the program from deeper and more intense and 
intimate faculty involvement is accompanied by loss in terms of exposure 
of students to only a relatively snail number of the members of the 
de^^artment. The program attempts to compensate for this to some extent 
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by .scheduling other f acuity rrcmbers for individual presentations in 
their areas of special expertise and by extending invitations to them 
to visit or participate in block activities. 

A<: of this time (1975-76), tuo glaring deficiencies in faculty 
staffinf: still exist. Ti^e first and nost obvious deficiency lies in 
the fact that all of the core faculty mcrr^bers are males. In a program 
which j^ives the emphasis this pror,rOT docs to the twin concerns of 
racism and sexism, lack of female faculty input becomes an especially 
serious deficiency. A second deficiency is that the program is under- 
staffed. Practicum sire is too large- -currently three practicura 
sections are scheduled with eight students* each whereas four sections 
of six students shot; d be maximum. The limited number of facu' "y hours 
available for on-site suj.crvision of coamunity field placements make 
it difficult to provide th.* de:;rec of inte^^ration of course content 
with field-generated needs that is intended in the program design. 

Special Features , An important aspect of the community-based block 
progr:m is its flexibility. Since all of the courses offered in the 
block are limited to and required of all block students, at any time in 
response to pressing needs, it is possible to increase the weekly time 
allotted to any particular course or even temporarily to interrupt all 
courses and devote full attention to some special topic or special 
concern. In addition, not all courses are conducted like regular, 
formal, on-campus courses. Much of what ordinarily might be presented 
;n regular campus classes is covered by workshons, seminars, demonstra- 
tions, or mini-courses which, to as great extent as possible, deal 
with content generated by problems confronted ly students in their 
field placements. This flexibility permits the program to accomodate 
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instruction to both prc-dctcraine 1 and cr.erscnt objectives. In addition 
it provid=.s a sotting in uhich, hopefully, students can tncn-solvos become 
responsible for large blocks of their rime and substantial amounto of 
their own learning rather than bcinf, primarily dependent upon and 
accountable ro faculty. 

The con-.7,unity-bas.?d block pro£r:en is designed to be nore than nereiy 
a su.-n of its courses. Of at least equal ii::portance arc- certain les3 
tanj;ible experiential ontcorr.es which it is ,>opcd will result from the 
IntCi^ration of all courses and student activities in the block format into 
a total unified student progri.-n. T!ie nature of these experiential out- 
comes or cbjectivcs is indicai;ed in the 1 is*t which follows: 

1} Hie program .Htter.pts to give each student the experience 
of participatii'i; m the building oT a "learn ing corr.munitv" wherein 
every ncnibor ^contributes according to his ot \\rr level of" experience 
and wherein every ner^ber's contribution is vcUied. 

2) The i-rogr;uT. attempts to give each student the experience 
ot learning which is triggerei: by the interaction between block 
men-.bcrs and their field plac.ericnfj , Icg-ning which is triggered 
bv rcal_ H_fe needs rather than based on a prior set of assignments. 

5) Tl)e program attempts to give each student the experience 
of participating in a learning community in which l earnin gs are 
plural istic , even idios>-nciatic. with learning coming not fronT" 
every learner doing the same thing at the saxe time but from 
opportunity for exposure to a rich diversity of associates. 

4) The proi;ran: attempts to give each student the experience 
of naking use of a wide divcrsit v of |carnuT£ modes-- reading, 
observing, participating in field experiences, sir.ulation, demon- 
strations, writing, taping and critiquing, direct experiencing, 
viewing video tapes; each student, ho;-efully, becor.es able to 
select from this vast array those best suited to his purposes 

and most congenial to his learning style. 

5) T3-ie program attempts to give each student the experience 
of a process of student evaluation which consists primarily on on- 
going, supportive feedback which identifies successes at_ incremental 
i'^^''^^^ rather than relying totally or aln.ost totally on the occa- 
sioiial imposition of conventional "marks" or "grades." 
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ConnujnnMjn^ As its nanc clearly ini)lies, comunity 

involvement is the very essence of the conmiunit) -based block prograr>. 
Students spend tv.elve to sixteen hours per week (three to four half 
days) each semester in internship placer^entr, located for the r.iost 
part in settings ; ■ ..coiheiist San Diego in ch they work prinarily 
with irregular r.-vi .-,] .ittcnders. out-of-school youth, and unemployed 
or under-cniploycJ yoiug adults. Students spend an additional six to 
oi-ht hour? weekly in practice unacr close supervision and direct 
critiquing of their counseling with clients who are drawn, to the 
extent fen.^ible, fron tliese ^,ame com.T.'.inity internship placements. 

Ordinarily, internship placci:;ents are cither in public schools and 
schocl-5.prnsorod projects or in non-school comunity agencies which serve 
fh(^ !:eo.:;raphical arc and target population. In the near future, pt^rt 
of this conmunity-ba.^ed experience for students may be centered in the 
facilities of a Personnel Pcvelopiacnt Center currently andcr development 
which will be located in a bungalow on the cairpus of Memorial Junior High 
School in southeast San Diego. Once the facilities of this Personnel 
novclopmcnt Center beco-,e available, the conmunity-based block program 
hopes to develop and operate an outreach/ccun-:el ing/fol low-up service 
center of its o\.n for southeast area residents. 

SaT.nary . To date, little systema;:ic evaluation of the program has 
been undertaken. Infonaation available so far is largely limited to 
reactions and opiTiions of studonts and graduates. What data there are 
seen to lend strong encouragement for continued support for the program. 
Graduates comment freely and favrurably on the personal and professional ' 
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growth thoy experienced anJ report ther.sclve:7 cjnyctent and confident 
ii< counselors en the job. The ch:iracter Lst ics of the program most 
coasistcntly singled out for praise are: (1) the ei.phasis on cultural 
rlMralisin, (2) the curricular floxilility, (3) the crr.phasis on the 
practical and the operienlial , and [A) rho. opportunities for students 
to as?in>e responsibility for their own learnings. As the progran 
continues in future years it will continue to be modified in an effort 
to capitalize ev -n nore fully cn these particular strengths. 
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